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The book has a number of tables and figures which will make the student 
familiar with the methods of scientific exposition. There are references for each 
of the chapters so that the student will be led to see the larger possibilities of 
scientific study. 

The book is intended as a textbook for college classes and will undoubtedly 
serve the purpose of introducing elementary students to the general study of 
education. 



Sociology. — It has frequently been suggested that the science of sociology 
ought to be studied by teachers in the same way that the science of psychology is 
now studied in normal institutions. To be sure, one answer to this plea is that the 
sociologists are not yet agreed on the principles of their own science, and since 
that science is in the process of formulation it is difficult to apply it to a practical 
field like that of school organization. Furthermore, it is pointed out that so far 
as sociology has arrived at any general principles, these principles have to do 
with mature society and are applicable to the schools only very indirectly. 

One takes up a new experiment, therefore, in the applications of sociology to 
education 1 with a good deal of interest. Professor Clow states in the preface that 
he has gone over this course a number of times with normal-school classes, using 
the project method of instruction. Each member of the class undertakes to make 
a study of some aspect of social organization and prepares a report on this matter 
and suggests the lessons which his report contributes to the organization of the 
school. 

The book which Professor Clow has prepared as a result of these experiments 
with his classes shows in its form the effect of his use of the project method. The 
book is encyclopedic rather than systematic. It treats in succession a great 
variety of topics, but one is left at the end of the book with a confused idea and 
without any view of a general systematic theory of society or of school organiza- 
tion. 

The pages carry a large number of quotations culled from educational and 
sociological literature. These are intended to amplify the author's comments on 
various problems, but they are so numerous that they tend to distract the reader 
at times from the main issues. They constitute, when taken as a whole, an 
unassimilated mass of experience about society. They suggest problems that 
undoubtedly will have to be dealt with, but they do not solve these problems 
because of the various different points of view, all of which are imported into the 
discussion. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part deals with such matters 
as "Population," "Location," "Human Nature," and "Communication," these 
being designated as the factors out of which society is composed. The second 
part deals with various types of social organization. The first chapter under this 
heading is "Primary Groups and Congenial Groups." The second chapter deals 
with "The Social Mind." The third part of the book takes up the general problem 
of social progress and discusses the relation of the present generation to the past. 

1 Frederick R. Clow, Principles of Sociology with Educational A pplications. Brief Course Series in 
Education, edited by Paul Monroe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xiv+436. $1.80. 
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It also deals with such problems as "Heredity and Variation," "Natural Selec- 
tion," and the higher forms of social selection which have led to the civilization in 
which we live. 

It would be very difficult to put this book into the hands of elementary stu- 
dents unless the author himself were so thoroughly inspired by the importance of 
sociology that he could carry the student far beyond the compass of the text 
itself. It is doubtful whether this new experiment in the application of sociology 
will in any wise serve to bring sociology into teacher-training schools on the level 
with the other fundamental sciences which have long been a part of the curricu- 
lum of these schools. 



References to children's literature. — St. Nicholas has prepared an index 1 of its 
forty-five volumes published since 1873. This index gives the names of authors 
and classifies the different subjects on which articles have appeared in the maga- 
zine. The classification of this large body of children's literature makes it readily 
possible for teachers who are seeking good material to go to the files of this maga- 
zine exactly as they go to the files of journals intended for adults when they are 
looking up any topic of special interest. 

The index has another value. One can find by turning over its pages the 
topics that the experience of the magazine publisher has shown to be of sufficient 
interest to children to deserve attention. On the whole, the volume will un- 
doubtedly serve a very useful purpose for teachers. The preface contains a 
paragraph which certainly justifies the magazine in preparing this publication. 
The only comment which needs to be added to this paragraph from the index 
is that the book will serve, not only as a "librarian's tool," but also as a tool for 
teachers. The paragraph is as follows: 

"No set of books or periodicals is sure of yielding to children's libraries so 
large a return on the investment as St. Nicholas. Each one of the forty-five 
volumes is a forever source of joy and enlightenment to the juvenile reader. 
Time has not deprived even the earlier volumes of their interest and fascination; 
neither has it taken from their educational value. A further asset is that the 
set is a veritable storehouse of reliable information on numberless subjects which 
are of interest not only to children but to adults. Art, music, literature, biog- 
raphy, geography, history, politics, useful arts, the sciences, amusements, etc., 
are all represented and well represented in its pages. Much of this wealth of 
information is however unavailable, buried within the covers of the volumes. 
With an index all its treasures are at the command of the young librarian and her 
small patrons. Hence this volume — a librarian's tool." 



Primary education. — The Bureau of Education has published the "Proceed- 
ings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Primary Educa- 
tion" 2 held in Chicago in February, 1919. This council has considered at a 

1 Index to St. Nicholas, Volumes I-XLV, 1873-1918. Compiled by Anna Lorraine Guthrie. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1920. Pp.479. $12.00. 

J "Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Primary Education, Chicago, 
Illinois, February 25, 1919," Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 69, 1919. Washington: Department of 
the Interior. Pp. 53. 



